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Tux first mention we find of the village late years it was let out in tenements; 
of Hackney (which our country readers, and upwards of twenty families, at one 


Tower, to erect a 
and 


the Virgin Mary, 


———— OO 


with the sanction of Pope Honorius II., 
they were formed into an order - 
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Their rules and habits” being settled, 
they began to consider what services they 
could render mapkind... Being informed 
that in the town of Zaft there resided 
many thieves, who molested the pilgrims 
that resorted to the Holy Sepulchre, they 
resolved to disperse them. -For this pur- 
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a Templar should be legitimate, and 
noble in arms and family, for three de. 
Scents. ‘The spirit of the order is well 
exhibited in the answer of their Grand 
Master, Odo St. Amand, to Saladin. In 
one of the battles of the crusades, the 
Grand Master took the ‘nephew of Sala- 
din prisoner. Shortly afterwatds, Saladin 
made a captive of Odo, to whom he of- 
fered his liberty, on condition that. he 
would restore his nephew. Odo replied, 
that he would never set his brethren the 
example of ‘surrendering themselves pri- 
Soners, in Hopes of being ransomed ; that 


it was the duty of a ig ned to van- 
quish or die; and that he nothin 
id tha lis ratisom ‘but his knife and 
is rn , 
en ‘the order of the Templars was 
abolished, all their, possessions ned? the 
lis were granted fo the pridty of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell; the 
holy brotherhood of which, though they 
disclaimed the military arid political pur- 
suits of their predecessors, continued their 
ecclesiastical. establishments, and even 
improved upon their system. 
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As the estate of the Hospital, as it was 
termed, of St John of Jerusalem, was by 
these means so much i the house 
in Clerkenwell was about this time re. 
erected; and from the Seeing of 
one gate of the priory sti , We 
may, in comparing the original style of 

mansion which we até contemplating 


with that, be induced to believe that it 


had the same fe 


y t 
a style which the: tercourse with 
y ws in , 


must have rei } 
are many instances even antecedent to 
the age of Henry VIII.; and it is 
curious to observe, thitt they were gene- 
rally introduced as additions to, or ornz- 
ments of, the Saxon or Gothic buildings. 








MAXIMS. 
SAaTIEeTy dnd disgust aré the inevitable 
consequences of a continual ‘chase after 
pleasure. ‘ 
Activity aniriates a wilderness, trans- 
forms a cell into a world, bestows im- 
mortal fame on the calm philosopher in 
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his chantber, atid:on the {ndustrions artist 
in his workshop. 

«He who. confines: himself to his real 
nectsstticny: is wiset, richer, and more: con- 
ee 

One: may ;bé in solitude, amongst all 
the tuinults-of life.and this world. 

Vacant. sould.are a, burthen to them- 
selves; sand are: ye engaged in. a 
continual round of dissipation. 

. We should ihave time for every thing 
did we not wilfully it, 

He who is conterited with himself must 
certainly have a bad taste. f 

»Silenee is'a mark. of either wisdom or 


& Waren isthe best method to become 
virtaods ?”’ said ene to Socrates. ““ When 

we endeavour to be that which: we wish to 
cppeat.” 


:sDisobedience deserves chastiscment ; 
weakness, pity; folly, ridicule; omar 
— meoutemnpt $ wickedness, ; punish- 


epibility without firmness, is. weak- 
hears es without pliability, stupid 


self- 

“I know !” is the language of a roud 
ignoramus:;: ‘*1 know not!’’ that of a 
fool ; “1 know that I know nothing !”” 
er ofa ‘Wise man.” 

say what they do; old peo 
done ; and. fools wi 
they Shey ise to do. 
*? - said Demosthenes, the 
Athenians. will some day kill ‘ou in 
their rage.” Cg you,” said Phocion, 
“ when they are in their right senses.”’ 

. Agesilaus was:asked by what means a 
young man: could uire esteem, and 
— himself. learning,” re- 

turned he, “to peak well, and act still 
better. ” 

You wish to ‘learn to conquer,—learn 


to suffer. 
Sulzer. 


Eveny station:has its burthen. Even 
pre Sr ltnkeeeet ewer 
which become the sweeter by 


site | 
y.is founded on nature ; 
tales or mer, friend 
I Yove man ‘because 

I honor the man who is 
more exalted or more virtuous. than ny. 
self; but: E amhis: friend, whose heart 
and mind: | with mine. T can 
solicit affecti steem T can acquire ;— 
— Tigh and receives of 
i 


ple 
at 


eat. 
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One ‘'showla’ eat to live, not liye to 


iu 
Riches serve wise men,, and govern 
fools. , 

Lavater. 


Ir is melancholy, but salutary, to know 
one’s self; pleasant, but hazardous, not 
to know one’s self, 

The more candid and ‘singere we are, 
the more ‘gentle and prudent should we be. 


‘Stollberg. 
MeprocrtTy seems ‘to be the most ad- 


vantagedtis situation for the attainmént of 
wisdom. Povert 


temporal ‘coti¢érhs ; dnd 
wealth, too much on the enjoyment - of 


oa 
THE despicable ‘man aloue.fears con. 


our superfiuity. 


resentment against those 

without provocation ; the 

has less enmity, because he can inake 
greater opposition ; and the modest nian 
escapes enmity, or “soothes it, because he 
does not perceive it, and therefore does 
not feel it. 

Garve. 


Ir is the errdr of you" to consider 
itself more ‘happy or unhappy than it 


really is. 
Lessing. 


Let us be happy to-day; if it will not 
hinder our being~so to-morrow. 


Trieblet (de), 


THE desire of becoming happy is an in- 
dispensable portion of ‘our nature ; and 
the desire of making others so is the 
rca pleasure of an honest iman; 


See muichi, 

Hear: much, 

Know 

Avoid niuch, Fear. 

Laboor mich, . Useclitéle. 

Andrea (Valentine). 
THE contented man is never poor; the 
discontented nevér ri : 
The greatest and noblest revenge is 


forgiveness. 
ie Werdermann. 
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woe aert i ones 
forgot my snuff!” ~ 


od eb 
oblige 


of Job to tire, 
waited long 
1. Of which, is a small 


patience 

"ve surely 
evens ey 
Alas, that 


lied to two 
Sodien 
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BELL RINGING. 


(To the. Editor of the Mirror. ) 
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and admiration to the whole world. 
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opera, in one act, ealled The Virgin Un- 
masked. Both of which will be performed 
by persons gratis for diversion.—The 
concert to begin at six o’clock exactly.” 





THE ARCH OF TITUS, 
A PRIZE POEM. 
in the Theatre; at Oxford, on Wednes- 


Recited 
day, June 30, 1824 the Author, Ma. 3.T. 
Hors, of Christ h 





} 

\ vengeful ; 

Stamp’d iron Ler with a conqueror’s hand ? 

Beneath yon saered hills mound,* 

With ruin’d shrines 
Rome's 


dering stone, 
Teese sitet spect 
5 sway 
Of ‘ triumph’s proudest day ; 
Survives, the Forum’s grandeur to recall, 
‘And weep deserted o’er its country’s fail. 
Though *d the outline now, not time o’er- 


throws 
Th’ Lae grace which in each fragment 
8; 
And’ genius beaming through each ruin’d part, 
ys the glories of immortal art, — 
baer a5 beauties crown'dt the columns 
eY, 


air, 
Trices and votive tablet bear: 


The 
From o’er each column Fame } exulting 
Seems stretch’d for flight, waves er golden 


> 
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She Helecior; 


CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
agate WORKS. 


ROYAL RECEPTION AT 
ASHANTEE. 


As I approached the avetiue where the 
king was’seated, the martial instruments 
surrounding the throne suddenly burst 
upon the hearing in heavy » and the 
house slaves adv: flourishing 
their scimitars over my head with mena- 
cing violence. This threatening ceremon: 
was directed with renovated vigour as 
advanced to take the king’s hand; for 
the music ceased, ahd the guards retired 
from the presence, and I was quictly per, 
mitted to pay my respects. . The king 
extended his hand with great complacency, 
yet with a dignity that created admiration 
and respect, for it was even more than 
national. The features of the monarch 
were placid, yet serious, with the exce; 
tion of his eyes, which seemed rivetted 
good-natured admiration, although they 
were not permitted to conyey this feeling 
to the muscles of his face. The salutation 
murmured by the sovereign was re-echocd 
by an officer in attendance, and reported 
to me. as follows':—*‘¢ Sai thanks the gods 
he secs you, and the other white men, and 
all your. 

The royal chair was a specimen of some 
ingenuity, yet the workmanship was rude. 
ts arms. and legs. were carved from 
solid into grotesque forms, and embossed 
with little ornamental casts of gold. Se- 
veral caboceers in waiting were decorated 
with massive gold gold breant-plstee, chains of 
the same metal, and soli ich of rock 
gol. of the weight, perhaps, of a 

or more each. T' ten 


essengers stood 
behind the Peal pcg » Sennietag | by the the 


blades - 
of their offices, and diglayi aah th reve 


hilts, cased in thin gi 


pound knee he wore a bandage 


down over a close-bodied jacket, ‘that‘con- 
cealed every part but the arms, in a per- 
fect mail of magical charms, also richly 
ornamented in gold, silver, or stained lea- 
ther. A simple covering of cloth, girded 
about the loins, fell half-way down the 
thigh, and left the rest of the body. bare. 
Tn addition to guns, the weapons and ac- 
coutrements of these officers were bows, 
and a quiver of poisoned artows, sus- 
pended the back by-a belt, which at 
the same time supported the weight of a 
string of case-knives, and a large powder, 
pom The most ludicrous’ part ‘of the 
equipment consisted of a large gold, sil- 
ver, or iron bell, suspended by’a rope that 
girded the loins, and overhung the pos. 
teriors, causing at every movement a Pall 
tinkling sound, like the pasturing bells 
used in Spain. Over these ‘bells were 
Pree gold and silver epaulcttes of 
European fabrication, more or less’ tar. 
nished. Some of the officers wore small 
turbans of silk taffeta, or figured cotton 
and muslin, and beside were vane 
dressed in robes of various stri 
ton, folded round the loins, ed, 
fully turned ‘ e the left shoulder, ex- 
actly as the hayk or albayk is worn by 
the Arabs of the western and southern 
deserts. ‘The king was modestly habited 
in a large cloth or hayk of figured cotton, 
irs off from both paged te | 
negli: in loose ins 
ba high rot his ‘naked shoulder 
was su Jed a thidk sill plait or cord, 
to Fr ge attached a s' by wr 


lets, cased in silver, 
massiye gold a chain encircled his waist, in. 


the form of a zone, w the havel ; and 
a variety of clumsy gold rings covered his 
fingers, thumbs, and toes. “On the left 
or, fillet of silk 
and_plaited weed, interwoven with gold 
bo padne omen grr he gro ogg a taste- 

ibe oe te rE 


ah ae aa Sotto b iattn | 


another ad rus tock or te Stood nearly in the epee 
chair, a select few wo sar ge circle, above « melety of ony 
and_were armed, with common English ‘was still in tribu- 
muskets is geld casing, and habited in wes ln abana 
ay hich consisted ‘of a to the sover of Ashantee, hap- 
tinge ct plume of feathers of the pened to be at this time at Coomassy, and 
bird, .sloving backward ‘over the Was stationed at no great distance from 
a Wy not yery unlike those which, his liege lord. “His retinue was sple 
to history,were worn by the and numerous, comprising, i his 
inbabitants of America, and ommend own beople, several m inferior 
in the. enpize of Megion, by rank, and thefr slaves. ' prince 
of that nation. In front of the. was simply attired in an ‘African 
was an-arching pair of rams’ horns, eased ‘decorated with amulets, &c., 


in gold, and by the centre to se: 
veral charms and amulets, neatly 

in morocco leather. -A ‘skull-cap united 
the whole, and a long tiger’s tail flowed 


‘gold’and the skins of beasts. ” 

ornamented his and toes, and Ti 
fillets of gold “an beads encircled 
the thick parts of each ‘arm. The inces- 
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gant din that occasionally reigned in all 
parts, nagurally gave rise to a feeling of 
sincere contempt—disgust I may say, for 
the music of Ashantee, however grateful 
it would seem to have been to the auri- 
cular otgans of Mr. Bowditch, whose har- 
monic taste is upon record in his work. 
The illustrious negro prince was seated 
upon a chair studded with silver coins, 
such as dollar and half-dollar pieces, 
which .were rivetted against the e~ 
work, none being itte? to sit en- 
throned in gold but the “ King of Kings.” 
A warlike band, who led the per- 
son of this tributary, were martially | 
bited in the skins of beasts, chiefly the 
hides of leopards and panthers: their 
weal were bows and poisoned arrows, 
javeli s, sabres, clubs, and case- 
ives. Many were in a state of nudity, 
excepting the shim or girdle, three or four 
inches wide, that between the 
thighs, bracing round the loins and under 
the posteriors. Chieftains of rank, gover- 
nors of provinces, and allies of the Ashan- 
tee empire, were next in order to the 
i Banna, and the intervening 
Space was occupied by caboceers, cap. 
tains, and other officers of less note. At 
the’ expiration of two hours, I had the 


happiness to arrive at the extreme end of ranks 


the crescent, where several of the king’s 
ministers stood in waiting to receive and 
conduct me to a resting- 3 this was a 
spot of clear ground, shaded on the margin 
by_some tall trees. 

After a suspense of some minutes’ du- 
ration, the renewed discord of drums, 
gong-gongs, &c. in full concert, announ- 


slaves, armed and equipped in their full 
i its; some with iron chains 


op. Go:amt in close embodied masses. 
Chiefs ‘of the ‘first class now arrived: on 
the spat, and saluted, with courtesy ; the 
reserve of a first introduction was 

from every countenance. The: band of 
-each of these officers preceded the march, 
and was followed. by a-group of parasites, 
whone business. it was .to 
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scribe, The feelings of many of the 

caboceers, and especially those-of'a youth- 

ful deportment, were conspicuous, in de- 

fiance now. and ‘then of -an affected, sere« 
from 


as the strong and beautiful Apacoo 
Kudjo, whose eyes are like the panther 
in fight ! O, great slave of the king, how 
ou are beloved! your victories delight 
is ears. Who fought the Gamans, and 
killed the caboceer, Adouai? Apacoo 
Kudjo. Where are the women and the 
gold? Apacoo Kudjo:has them.’ Heis 
a rich man,—a mighty man! His erie- 
mies die when he is angry. He is invul. 
nerable ; his fetische (amulet) no man 
can look upon and live.” 
bee - began to ao in apace, 
yet still the pageant displayed unbroken 
$ and no movement had yet taken 
place in the king’s retinue. The moslems, 
accompanied by their captains, and headed 
by the bashaw under his cahopy, advanced 
in order, and gave the sahitation-with a 
decorum ' peculiarly korahnnic. No bars 
barous music, no osseous rélics, no gamis 
bols of the war-dance;:no sycophants to 
sound poetic titles. and achievements § 
éven the courtly strut-was softened down 
to a character, modest and reserved. The 
eontrast was ‘thus favourable to education, 
and the superior rank of these people in 
the classes of African society could not be 
more pre-eminently contrasted. » , 
As the King:of Banna approached, he 
silenced his band atid’ sycophants ‘toge- 
ther, by an authoritative wave of the hand 
then advancing until he had gained-a 
position exactly opposite: to me, he 
snatched’ a scitnitar from ‘a rin ate 
ice, while “hi eda silent 


quently sympathized in the feelings'of the 
orator, vey oftentimes ‘used dotting epis 
thets, while the very eye-balls of the royal 
chief glanéed with real or affected malig- 
nity; and the foam spurted from his 
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FRENCH PRISONER IN LOVE.. 


TuE following is a genuine copy of a 
letter some years ago to a lady 
of fortune at Portsmouth, upwards of 80 


years of a French of war 
x Porchesier Castle 


hustand + peeps. nape Sam very 


well, and you be old woman, 
and very cross, and very ugly, and all de 
devil, and the English no you, upon 


my soul me have one grand passion for 


pape 
one man for you; me 
be your haeband, and take’ de car for 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


DESCRIPTION OF FORT: MARL- 
BORO 
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THE MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR HER SON. 


( For Music.) 
My child was bowatifil and brave ! 


flower of ing— 
He mou ie distant gravee 
A cold forgotten thing— 


Forgotten ! ay, by all but me, : 
As e’en the best beloved must be— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest! 


|» my dearest ! 


His 
Alas! alas! his 
Was pillow'd ona colder 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest! 


Who long'd his living voice to hear !— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


Even = a thy / egreeners om At . 
n » poor orphan c i 
A os Yee po at my mea 
ly 4 
But now, bereaved of all-in thee, 


- 4 





THE ENGLISH AND THE AME. 
RICANS COMPARED. 


WE are an old The Americans 


we, of America, as the abiding-place of 


longer to be di from the ever- 
lasting hills. 
As a whole the Americans talk 
a better we do; but then, 
an 
unless we t, here and a well- 
educated New 3 and a few emi- 
nent public like the late Mr. 
sad Me Wit, te peenent oomep- gene 
and Mr. Wirt, attorney: - 
ral of the United an oon 
-bably succeed Mr. Rush in_ the. same 
ty ; there are a multi. 
tude among us who speak better English 
Pea opt apa the well-educated 
men of America, they do not 
the English, such as the few 
among us do. 
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America; and I have sometinies laughed 
very: heartily at the reciprocal prejudices 
of the an, sae and American women.’ 

I have heard an English woman com- 
plain of a beastly American for spitting 
into the fire: and I have heard an Ame- 
rican woman express the aera abhor- 
rence of an Englishman, spitting in 
his pocketshandkerchief ; or, for not spit- 
ting at all, when he happened to mention 
that well-bred men swaliowed their saliva. 
A spitting-box is a part of the regular 
furniture of every room in America, al- 
though smoking is now entirely out of 
fashion there. 

An American will not scruple-to pick 
his teeth or clean his nails, if he should 
think’it necessary—any where, at any time 
—before a lady. An Englishman would 
sooner let them go dirty. 

An American never: brushes his hat— 
very rarely his coat; and his hair, not 
once a-week.. An Englishman will brush 
the first with his coat sleeve, or a silk 

ief, whenever he puts it on or 

off: and the two latter, every time that 

he out, .The American is laughed 

at for his personal. sloyenliness, in Eng- 

land, and the Englishman for his absurd 

om is America, “Such is national 
i 


Englishman is more of a-Roman 3 
the American more of a Greek,§in the 
hysiognomy of his face and mind, in 
emper and in constitution, ‘The Ame. 
rican is the vainer; the Englishman the 
prouder man of the two. e American 
is. volatile, adventurous, talkative, and 
chivalrous. The Englishman is thought- 
ful, determined, very brave, and a little 
sullen. The ‘Englishman has more cou- 
rage; the Am more spirit. The 
former would be better in defence ; the 
latter in attack. ‘A beaten Englishman 
is formidable still ; a beaten American is 
good for nothing, for a time. 
The countenance of the English 





man is 
florid ; not sharply, but strongly marked, 
and full ofan previty, ma breadth; 
that of a iy oom ae breadth, less 
gravity, less amplitude, but more vivacity, 
Sod i biol italy “Character.” "The ex: 
pression of an Englishman’s face is greater ; 
that of the American, more intense. 
In'the self-satisfied, honest, hearty, and 
rather — expression of an English 
face, you will find, when it is not carica. 
tured, a true indication of his characte. 
Other people call him boastful, but he fs 
not. fie only shews, in every look and 
attitude, that he is an Englishman, one of 
that extraordinary people, who help to 
make up an empire that never had, has 
not, and neyer will have, a parallel upon 
earth. But then he never tells other men 
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so, except in the’ way of a speech, or a 
patriotic newspaper essay. 

And so, in the keen, spirited, sharp, in. 
telligent, variable countenance ofan Ame, 
rican, you will find a correspondent indi. 
cation of what he is. He is exceedingly 
vain, rash, and sensitive: he’ has not a 
higher opinion of his country, than: the 
Englishman has of his ; but then, he is 
less discreet, more talkative, and more 
presumptuous; less assured of the supe. 
riority which he claims for his country ; 
more watchful and jealous, and, of course, 
more waspish and quarrelsome, like dimi- 
nutive men, who, if they pretend to he 
magnanimous, only make themselves ridi, 
culous, and being aware of this, become 
the most techy and peevish creatures in 
siThe, Englishaaan hews his high 

e shews his high opi. 
nion of his country by silence ; the po 
rican his, by talking ; one by his conduct, 
the other by words; one. by arrogance, 
the other by superciliousness. 

The Englishman is, generally, a better, 
braver, and a nobler minded fellow, than 
you might be led to believe from his ap, 
pearance. The face of an American, on 
the contrary, induces you to believe hi 

enerally, a better man than you will 


But then, they, are so much alike, or 
rather there are individuals of both coun. 
tries so like each other, that I know many 
Americans who would pass every where 
for Englishmen, and many ishmen 
who would pass any where for Americans. 
In heart and they are much more 
alike, than in appearance or manners. 

An Englishman, when abroad, is re- 
served, cautious, often quite insupportable, 
and, when frank, hardly ever talkative; 
not very hasty, but a little quarrelsome 
woth me. one rather over- 

ing, particularly upon continent. 
At home, he is hospiteble, frank, gene- 
-rous, overflowing with honesty and cor- 
diality, and a to a sort of substantial 
parade—a kind of old-fashioned family 
ostentation. 

But the American is quite the reverse. 
Abroad he is talkative, noisy; imperious ; 
often excessively Mt, capricious, 
troublesome, either in his familiarity, or 
in his untimely reserve ; not quarrelsome, 
but:so hasty; nevertheless, that he is eter- 
nally in hot water.: At home, he is.more 
reserved; and, with all his hospitality, 
much given to_ostentation of a lighter 
sort ; substitute—finery and show. ... 

An American is easily excited, and, of 
course, easily quieted. An Englishman 
is neither easily quieted, nor easily ex- 
cited. It is harder to move the latter; 
but once in motion, it is harder to stop him. 
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ardour. The Englishman is never dis- 

ed, though without resources: the 
American is*never without resources, 
but is often’ disheartened. Just so is it 
with the female character. 

An American woman is more childish, 
more attractive, and more perishable ; the 
English ‘woman is of a healthier mind, 
more d ed, and more durable. The 
former is a flower, ‘the latter a plant. One 
sheds perfume; the other sustenance. 
The English woman is better suited for a 
friend, a counsellor, .and a companion— 
for the mother be we ber apa a 4 
the partners a long life. But 
American on the particularly .of the 
south, ‘is better fitted for love than coun- 
sel :—child-bearing soon destroys her. A 
few sunimers, she appears to have 
heen’ born a whole generation before her 
husband. An Englishwoman has more 
wisdom; an’ American more wit. © One 
has more setise ; the other more en- 
thusiasm. Either would go to the scaf- 
fold with a beloved one: but the female 
‘American would go there in a ‘delirium ; 
the Englishwoman ' deliberately, like a 
martyr. ° Blackwood’ s' Magazine. 





. DEBATE UPON THE BACHE- 
, LORS’ TAX. 


Our readers will remember Mr. Pitt’s 
determination to lay'a heavy tax upon 
hachelots;' but perhaps they are not aware 
that‘ a’similar tax was attempted to be 
imposed ‘at ‘the close of last year, upon 
the’ worthy ‘bachelors of Pennsylvania. 


bachelors ‘above twenty-five years of age, 
the ‘proceeds ' to be set apart as a fund for 
the po he widows and orphans of 
old soldiers. 

‘The General moved the second reading 
of his tesolution (or, ‘as the Americans 
have it, “ ealled for the second: reading”) 
on the 27th ‘of December.—This ‘was ob- 
jected to seriously, as not only unfair but 
impolitic, on the nd that many of the 
married ‘men gone home to pay the 
compliments of the ‘season to their wives. 
This remark catised a heavy sigh from 
one ‘bench on which there happened to sit 
all the married men who remained,—That 
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sigh was no sign of a “ metry Christmas” 
‘or them. The bachelors far out-num- 
bered them, and it was expected reason 
ably enough that the former would carry 
the day. General Ogle, however, nothing 
daunted, expressed his confidence in the 
honour and gallantry of the bachelors, 
and the resolution was taken into consi- 
deration.— Mr. Roberts, said,’ bachelors 
had mothers, sisters, &c. (aye! what an 
&c.!) dependent on them, and he thought 
men ovght not—nay, they would not, be 
compelled to marry against their inclina- 
tion. He had not married very 
“ but,” said he, “ if I and my wife keep 
our healths, we have reasona pects 
of a tolerably numerous family !”? Some 
of the bachelors laughed outright at this, 
as much as to say, we are very well with- 
out the burthen.—Mr. Brown hoped the 
unfortunate unmarried men would have 
no more evils forted upon them, for they 
were at best, wretched beings !— Mr. 
W. (a bachelor, in mighty indignation) 
“ Wretched beings! Sir, I scorn the epi. 
thet. .I would rather have a pair of feas 
ther breeches forced upon me, and be set 
to hatching eggs, than be married as some 
men are married !”"-We suppose nobody 
on this side of the Atlantic knows the 
wife of Mr. Brown.—It was here moved 
and carried, that the proceeds of the tax 
Farr go; not tothe tee and orphans, 
ut to. the treasury.—Mr. Sterigere pros 
posed to amend the resolution, y insert. 
ing the words ** and widowers who never 
had’ children,”” so as ‘to’ include them 
amongst the taxables as well as bachelors. 
—Mr. Ogle said, he never knew a widower 
to have a child; he had heard of a few 
instances of this kind amongst widows ! 
=—Mr. Wise thought bachelors pretty well 
taxed already. ‘Here he read a section of 
the tax law, which enumerated as taxable, 
horses, cows, hogs, single freemen without 
occupation, ! This 
raised “another good laugh, as much as to 
bay, ‘* the single men have got into very 
strange company !’” A committee of mar- 
ried men were then appointed to examine 
the subject; but as far as we can discover 


from subsequent papers,’ the bachelors 
carried the day. * Their! &o.’5.” one of 
the papers: says, “ overcame the Bene. 
dicts.” 


The Movelist, 


No. LIX. 





THE YOUNG ROBBER. | 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 


I was born at the little town of Frosinone, 
which lies at the skirts of the Abruzzi: 
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My father had made a little property in 
trade, and gave me some education, as he 
eee me for the — ea 
pt gay company too much to 
peer I grew up a loiterer about the 
place. I was a heedless fellow, a little 
quarrelsome on occasion, but good-hu- 
moured in the main! so I made my way 
very well for a time, until I fell in love. 
There lived in our town a sw or 
land-bailiff of the prince’s, who a 
young daughter, a beautiful girl of six- 
teen: she was looked upon as something 
better than the common run of our towns- 
folk, and was kept almost entirely at 
home. I saw her occasionally, and be- 
came madly in love with her—she looked 
so fresh and tender, and so different from 
the sun-burnt females to which I had 
been accustomed. 

As my father kept me in money, I al- 
ways dressed well, and took all oppor- 
tunities of showing myself off to advan- 
tage in the eyes of the little beauty. I 
a nak Geen tans 

y a little upon the guitar, I gave a 

sometimes under her window of an 

3 and I tried to have interviews 

with her in her father’s vineyard, not far 

from the town, where she sometimes 

walked. She was neta | leased with 
me, but she was young 


father kep 


Her father brought home a suitor for 
her, a rich farmer, from a neigh! 


: 
if 


i 


Bae 
EPS E 
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I often found myself gave me 

brood over her image; and, as 

kept ae at night over a 

camp e mountains, my feelings have 
been roused almost to a fever. 


road between Terracina and Nap! 
the course of our expedition we passed a 
day or two in the woody mountains which 
rise above Frosinone. I cannot tell you 
how I felt when I looked down —— 
place, and distinguished the residence of 
I determined to have an inter. 
view with her ;—but to what purpose ? I 
could not expect that she would quit her 
home, and accompany me in any bene 
ous life among the mountains. She had 
been brought up too tenderly for that; 
and when. I looked upon the women who 
were associated with some of our troops, 
I could not have borne the thoughts of 
her being their com All return to 
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horror and affright seemed to have taken 
breast. She struggled 
rasp, and filled the air 


t 


ordered me to scour the woods with m 


companions in search of sonie s! 
who might be sent to her father’s to de- 
mand a ransom. 

I saw at once the peril. To resist with 
violence was certain 


the cept 


only reply was to cock his carbine, and 
at the signal 


all hands, and my companions obliged 
me to follow them. She remained alone 
with the chief—yes, alone—and almost 
lifeless !— 

Here the robber paused in his recital, 
overpowered by his emotions. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead ; he pant 

ther than breathed ; his brawny 


pmo ene gpa peli joined them bef 
g treasure in my arms, yet to 

think it was not mine 
We arrived at the foot of the moun- th 
I ascended it with difficulty, par- 


would 
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and the helpless :girl was abandoned to 
the troop. 

- Here the robber paused again, panting 
with fury, and it was some moments be- 
fore he could resume his story. 

Hell, said he, was raging in‘ my heart. 
I beheld the impossibility of avenging 
myself; and I felt that, according to the 
articles in which wé stood bound to one 
another, the captain was in the right. 
I rushed with ear oyine the place ; I 
threw myself w e earth; tore tee 
grass with my ha and beat my head 
and“gnashed my teeth in y and 6 
When at Tength I returned, I beheld the 
wretched victim, pale, dishevelled, her 
dress: torn and disordered. An emiotion 
of pity, for a moment, subdued my 
fiercer feelings. I bore her to the foot of 
4 tree, arid leaned her gently against it. 
I*took my gourd, which was filled with 
wine, and applying ‘it to her lips, endea- 
voured-to make her swallow a little. To 
what a condition-was’ she reduced ! she, 
whom I had once seen the pride of Frosi- 
none; who, but a short time before, I 
had beheld sporting in her father’s vine- 
yard, so fresh, and beautiful, and happy ! 
Her teeth were clenched ; her eyes fixed 
on the ground ; her form without motion, 
and ina state of absolute insensibility. 
I hung over her in an agony of recollec- 
tion ‘at all that she had been, and of an- 
guish at:what I now beheld het. I darted 
round a look of horror at my companions, 
who seemed like so’'many fiends exulting 
in the downfall of an angel ; and I felt 
a horror at myself for being their accom. 
plice. 

The captain, always suspicious, saw, 
with his usual penetration, what was pass- 
ing within me, and otdered me to go up 
the ridge of the woods, to keep a look out 
over the neighbourhood, arid await the 
return of the shepherd. I obeyed, of 
course, stifling the fury that raged within 
ine, though I felt, for’ the moment, that 
he was my most'deadly foe. 

* On my way, however, a ray of reflec- 
tion came across my niind. I perceived 
that the captain was but following, with 
strictness, the terrible laws to which we 
had sworn fidelity. That the passion b 
which ‘I had -been blinded™might, wi 
justice; have beeti fatal to me, but for 
this forbearance ; that’ he had penetrated 
my soul, and had taken precautions, by 
sending ‘me out of the way, td prevent my 
committing any excess in my anger. From 
that instant I‘felt that I was capable of 
pardoning him. ; 

: Occupied with these thoughts, I arrived 
at the foot of the mountain. The country 
‘was solitary and secure, and in a short 
time I beheld the shepherd at a distance 
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crossin 


the plain. I hastened to meet’ 
him. 


e had obtained nothing. He had 


found the father pl in the d 
distress. He had — letter eith 
violent emotion, and then calming himself 


turned without ransom, or let her die !” 

I shuddered at this reply. I knew 
according to the laws of our troop, her 
death was inevitable. Our oaths required 
it. I felt, nevertheless, that not having 
been able to have her to myself, I could 
become her executioner ! 


horrible verity in this:story that reminded 
me of some of the tragic fictions of Dante. 
’ We now come to a fatal moment, re. 
sumed the bandit. After the report of 
the shepherd, I returned with him, and 
the chieftain received from his lips the 
refusal of the father. At a signal, which 
we all understood, we followed him: to 
some distance from the victim. He there 
pronounced her sentence of death. Every 
one stood ready to execute his order, but 
I roething @ I ern ed that there was 
somethi ue to as well as to } 
tice. ‘That I was ad ciety Sn-0h cunts 
approve the implacable law, which wasto 
serve as a warning to alt those who hesi- 
tated to pay the ransoms demanded for 
our prisoners; but that though the sacrifice 
was proper, it ought to be made without 
cruelty. The night is approaching, con- 
tinued I; she soon ee ay in 
sleep ; let her then be . All 
I row claim-on the score: of former fond- 
ness for her is, let me strike the blow. I 
will do it as surely, but more tenderly 
than another. Several raised oa voices 
against my proposition, but the captain 
imposed sens seer oeng He told me I 
might conduct her into:a thicket at some 
distance, and he relied upon my: promise. 
T hastened to seize upon my prey. 
There was a fotlorn kind of triumph: at 
having: at length beeome her exclusive 
. I bore her off to the thick- 
ést of the: forest. « She remained: inthe 
same state of insensibility, or stupor.:: 1 
was thankful that she did not xceollect 
me, for had'she once munnured my name, 
I should have been-overcome.’ °She:slept 
at length in the arms of him who was'to 
poniard her. Many were the conflicts I 
underwent before I‘could bring ryself to 
strike the blow: “But: my heart: ‘had ¢be- 
come sore by the recent conflicts it had 
undergone, and I dreaded lest, by: procras- 
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fination, some other should become her ex- 
ecutioner. When her repose had continued 
for'some time, I separated myself gently 
from her, that I might not disturb her sleep, 
and seizing suddenly my poniard, plunged 
it into her bosom.. A painful and con- 
centrated murmur, but without any con- 
vulsive movement, croomariel a last 
h.—So perished this unfortunate ! 
“ Tales of a Traveller. 


She Sketch Book. 
No. XXI. 


SUPERSTITION. 


PROM THE GREEK OF THEOPHRASTUS. 
Fuss ya , @ certain — 
terror of min proceeding rom un- 
worthy notions of the Deity. ‘The super. 
stitious man, after having washed his 
hands and sprinkled himself with holy 
water, carries a bay leaf in his mouth, 
and would not for the world let it drop 
till sunset. If a weazel crosses the road 
he stops short, be his business never so 
, and will not stir a foot till some- 
body else has gone-before Him and broke 
the omen, or at least till he himself has 
weakened the prodigy by throwing three 
stones. If he sees a snake in his house, he 





theet; he alights off his horse with great 
votion, pours oil upon it, and begs a bles- 
sing sof :it. When a mouse happens to 
gnaw a hole in one of his sacks, he inquires 
of the how he ought to behave 
himself under such an accident ;- and 
though the soothsayer honestly advises 
i mend his sack, he 
y there is something more’ in 
as 
pur- 
ouse ‘with religious snctinctea: 
he chance to walk over a grave, 
& funeral,..or sit: by a big-bellied 
would scarce ever enjoy himself 
after. ‘When he has a dream that he does 
ot know what'to make of, he consults.all 


ht. priests of 
( 8 ev ak to himself 
initiated into their ‘mysteries, and if his 
wife is not at leisure to accompany him, 
marches in the front of several old women, 
who bring ‘his children after him in their 
arms. He washes his wise head at every 


fountain that falls in his way ; and upon 
extraordinary occasions hires a set of 
priestesses to come and purify him all 
over. If he sees a man in a fit of the 
falling sickness, he has a set form of spit- 
ting, which he makes use of very reli- 
giously to drive away the infection. 


Scientific Amusements. 
No. VII. 


ELECTRICAL RECREATIONS, 
The Animated Feather. 
ELEcTRIFY a smooth glass tube with a 
rubber, and hold a small feather-(or picce 
of leaf gold) ata short distance from it. 
The feather will fly to it, and adhere to 
it for a short time, and then fly off,—and 
the tube can never be brought: close to 
the feather, till it touches some body that 
comuunicates with the ground, the same 
side of the feather will be constantly op. 

posite the tube. 


The self-raising Pyramid. 
PROVIDE a 
different colou threads, 
lengths, . increasing from the circumfe- 
rence to the centre, where they are, to be 
longest. 
The Magical Dance. 
From the conductor suspend three bells, 
the two outer by chains, that in the mid- 
dle by asilk string, while a chain connects 
it ia tke floor.—This wha 
en suspend a plate of metal, and 

exactly under it a plate of the same size ; 
to pepe of Inf galt cok eat aay 
in paper o! old, and pretty sharply 
pointed at both ee 

If a piece of gold be cut with a large 
angle at one extremity, and a very acute 
angle * the other, it will want no stand, 
but will hang by its large. ata 
small distance from the pam Doi 

The Artificial Spider. 

‘Cut a piece of burnt cork, about the 
size of a pea, in the form of a. spider ;— 
make its legs of linen thread, and put a 
grain or two of lead into it, to give it 
more weight ; suspend it by-a fine line of 
silk between the arch, and ‘an excited 
stick of wax. ° , 





The marvellous Fountain. 
SusrEND a vessel of water from the 
arch, and place in thé vessel a capillary 
syphon. The water will at'first issue by 
drops only’; but whén the wheel is put 
in motion, there will be one continual 
stream of water ; and if the electrification 
be strong, a number of streanis will issue 
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in form of acone. The stream will-ap- So ill with pleasure---this you’ve for your 
pear quite luminous in the dark. pains, 
The Magie Picture. The pleasure passes soon, the il} remaina, 
Tuts Picture most have a frameand glass, MATRIMONY. 
Cuixs-Sue to midst matrimonial 
pper Caves Suc to Wi, mls ! 
« Cees He Soe I first became your 
« By all the powers,”” said Will, “ but 
een oe 
Yee Soret the only:civil.Aeur we've. 


RULES FOR PURCHASING A» 


Xs Ox ‘white foot, ba a 
Two white feet, buy a hor 
: "Threé white feet: ’ 


de. * B. With pleasure; but how will you 

pee it again? caatt seul: 

. uk 1 very easily: I shall xemain 
. » "te ect@ etn 5 ” 


oe 
2 “Then” 2 
.  Maust he 





en early number, 
Fraucieco, RB. C—wn, and J. 
The idea of the Constant: Byers Pom 's 





EFFECTS OF. GOOD AND BAD We thank @ , 
“ee ACTIONS. tg Gallina su tek eae rt 
BY RICHARD FLECKNOE. _ We sere Wt that we never ‘the: 
Do goth ‘with::pain—the plassure in’, “HOMAIY of BS commenietivn. - 
find ; ? g2a7t i = ——ee — 
"The ‘pain’s soon past, the good remains ,,Printed-and Pupoiched dy J. LIMBIAR, 
bebtind. 15S, Sosa. Geer Remsorel Haset,)andeok 











